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it was at any rate obvious that the government of great urban
communities, and of great urbanized areas, could hardly pros-
per when each new purpose was assigned to a new and separate
authority, The Act of 1889, which erected some sixty county
councils, and gave to the councils of some sixty county boroughs
the powers of county councils, not only completed the elimina-
tion of the old governing powers of the justices in their quarter
sessions ; it also provided a new focus for the development of a
new system of 'integral3 local government. Two subsequent
Acts have contributed to that development since 1889. One
was the Education Act of 1902, by which the councils of
counties and boroughs took over the local control of public
education from the School Boards: the other was the Local
Government Act of 1929, by which they succeeded to the Boards
of Guardians in the control of poor relief. The county council
has now become the general local authority; and it has added
a new and important element to the system of local government
by acting, for the purposes of education and poor relief, through
special committees on which co-opted members of the general
public, representing experience and knowledge in those fields,
can sit and vote by the side of its own elected members.1

Two other changes have accompanied these large and sweep-
ing developments.

In the first place, local government has developed its own
administrative staff, appointed by local elected bodies, and
acting under their general control. Locally, as well as centrally,
the cult of the amateur has yielded to the profession of the
administrator; and county education officers, to take only one
example, have become important officials, 'balancing' (in a
new way) the officials of the Board of Education in Whitehall.
In the second place, as we have already had occasion to observe,
the new growth of local government and local administra-
tion from below has come into a new relation, and formed a new

1 This method of acting through special committees which included co-opted
members had long been used in the municipalities of Prussia. Lord John Russell,
in an abortive education bill of 1853 intended for boroughs, had already proposed
that each borough council should set up a school committee, and that half of the
members of the committee should be co-opted.